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DOWN-HILL WORDS 

A man's language is an integral part of himself and draws its 
identity from him. Words which, spoken by a person of meagre 
mind and tepid emotion, seem light and aimless as thistledown, 
spoken by a person of strong personality come to us with terrific 
impact. It has been pointed out that the word "glory" pre- 
dominates in all of Napoleon's dispatches, while in the dis- 
patches of Wellington the key-word is "duty." The Battle of 
Waterloo is comprehended in that antithesis. A man who knew 
Webster well declared that each of his words weighed a pound. 
It was said of Montaigne that such is the vitality of his words 
if you cut them they will bleed. Emerson said concerning the 
power of personality in language: "Through every clause and 
part of speech of a right book, we meet the eyes of the most 
determined of men : his force and terror inundate every word ; 
the commas and dashes are alive." 

Just as the words of an individual derive their character and 
specific gravity from him, so the vocabulary of a race derives 
its collective range and intensity from the people as a whole. 
The English language is nothing but an enormous collection of 
verbal symbols into which have been poured fifteen centuries of 
the animal, intellectual, and spiritual experiences of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Each syllable speaks with the eloquence of a 
thousand tongues and the emotion of a million hearts. The 
whole tissue of our racial life has woven itself into a colored web 
of associations and memories, and our vocabulary reflects this 
web, colors and all, with absolute accuracy. The truest history 
of any nation is its dictionary. 

The dictionary is not only a national history. It is a national 
autobiography, an autobiography which continues to write itself 
as long as the nation remains a nation and its tongue is a living 
tongue. Of the many interesting elements in this autobiography 
the most significant are the shifts in meaning and in conno- 
tation which certain words and groups of words have undergone. 
It is an interesting psychological study to compare the meanings 
of Chaucer's words and Shakespeare's words with the meanings 
which those same words bear to-day. 
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One striking fact that becomes evident at the outset is that 
nearly all of these changes are for the worse. Words show an 
unmistakable tendency to go down hill. The doctrine of innate 
depravity seems to hold good for language. Words that were 
once bright and strong and pure, grow dim and worn by use 
until they become only melancholy shadows of their former 
selves. Human weaknesses and frailties seem to rest so heavily 
upon them that they bend and break under the load. Like a 
once fortunate family whose wealth is gone and whose name has 
become tarnished, they sink to lower and lower depths, drawing 
about themselves to the last the rags of their former respecta- 
bility till finally they become utterly outcast and abandoned. 

One interesting little group of five that have lost their first 
sharpness and distinctiveness are the time-words soon, bye and 
bye, presently, directly, and the archaic anon. When they first 
came into use each of these meant "immediately, at once." So 
lazy is man, however, so prone to delay, that one after the other 
they all acquired from him the habit of procrastination and 
ended by taking on their present meaning of "in a moment, 
after a little while." 

Another family that have fallen from their first estate of 
charity and tolerance and that now wear suspicious, disagreeable 
faces, are criticism, censure, prejudice, and doom. At first these 
were open-minded and kind-hearted, willing to give one the 
benefit of the doubt; but either because, in the words of Chaucer, 
people "demen gladly to the badder ende," or because harsh 
judgments stick in the mind longer than pleasant ones, all four 
terms came to mean "blame, condemnation," instead of simply 
"judgment, estimation of the value of." Doom has acquired a 
very strong tinge of condemnation and is almost equivalent to 
"damnation." Its original meaning of "judgment" is found 
only in such petrified phrases as crack of doom, and day of doom, 
referring to the Last Judgment. 

A third group, which seem to cast grave doubt upon the 
honesty of mankind, are artful, crafty, cunning, designing, know- 
ing, sly, tricky, and wily. This whole family went down hill 
very early. With the possible exception of tricky and wily, they 
all meant originally "endowed with unusual skill, knowledge, or 
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intelligence." Human nature, alas, is weak, and the inference 
was clear that one who had the advantage of his neighbor in 
knowledge or skill would take advantage of him in other ways. 
Hence it comes about that it is now no compliment to be called 
either artful, crafty, cunning, or sly. An early example of sly, 
used in the good sense of "wise," occurs in the famous Middle 
English poem, The Debate of the Body and the Soul, written late 
in the thirteenth century. The passage is found in stanza fifty- 
six and reads as follows : — 

"Jesus who sittest on high, 
On me, thy creature, now have mercy. 
Didst not thou create me, who art so sly ? " 

Daft, silly, simple and innocent, the antonyms of the artful, 
sly, crafty group, went through exactly the opposite changes 
and for the same psychological cause. The two groups taken 
together aptly illustrate the text, "The children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light." Daft, 
silly, simple, innocent were all complimentary at first. Daft 
meant "mild, meek." Silly meant "happy, blessed," and then 
"ingenuous, guileless." Simple implied merely "unsophisti- 
cated, natural, artless." Innocent meant solely "free from moral 
wrong, sinless, harmless." But alas, again, for the frailty of 
man ! The credulous, unsuspecting person is ever the sport or 
prey of his shrewder companions, and the person who regularly 
gets the worst of things soon comes to be regarded with scorn 
or pity. Hence the idea of guilelessness in these words was 
overshadowed by the idea of weakness and folly, and daft and 
silly assumed their present imputation of "destitute of ordinary 
good sense, easily deceived, feeble-minded." Simple and 
iunocent have not gone nearly so far down hill, but they have 
already made one or two missteps. It will be interesting to 
watch their further career. There is, by the way, little choice 
in the dilemma offered in these two groups. Let a man be 
wise as a serpent and he is considered wise at the expense of 
others ; that is, sly, crafty. Let him be harmless as a dove and 
others are wise at the expense of his innocence and folly. It is 
merely a choice between the active and passive voices : bite or 
be bitten ! 
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Though it seems a sad commentary on human nature that 
these word families have acquired habits ofjlaziness, fault-finding, 
and unscrupulousness from man, there is worse to come. Big- 
gest and blackest of all is the long roll of sex-words. Sex smuts 
words more rapidly and completely than does any other agency. 
Let a word be exposed never so slightly to the contagion of 
pruriency, and its fate is sealed. It becomes unclean and has to 
be quarantined at once. Many a fine old word has succumbed 
in this way. From the long and unsavory list may be chosen 
only lust, passion, wanton, lewd, vulgar, suggestive, libertine, 
wench, hussy, and paramour. 

The case of lust is both sad and typical. Originally it was a 
splendid, vigorous word and gave promise of a long, useful life. 
In its youth it meant "strong pleasure, strong desire." About 
the year 1200, for example, Orm mentioned among the Seven 
Goodnesses of Christ the fact that He sent the Holy Spirit to 
give His followers "good lust, good power, to suffer all woes." 
In the Ayenbite of Inwit (Remorse of Conscience), a religious 
work of about 1340, the heart and spirit of man are spoken of 
as having their "abiding place, their solace, their bliss, and their 
comfort and all their lusts" in paradise. Chaucer even uses 
the word to mean "pleasure or interest in a story," advising us 
in the Squire's Tale that it is not well to delay the point of a 
story "till that the lust of those who have listened to it for a 
long time be cold." Soon, however, its present highly special- 
ized — and highly disagreeable — meaning crept in and drove 
out all others except in certain phrases like the "lust of battle." 
The word is now socially dead and its case is hopeless, for 
words that die of this poison "do seldom or never recover." 

Passion is another fine old word that has become smutted 
with the idea of sex. Its earliest meanings were two: "suffer- 
ing," as in "Passion Play," and "strong emotion," as in the 
Shakespearean "tear a passion to tatters." It is an interesting 
bit of psychology that the emotions which proved strongest in 
the case of this word and which accordingly fixed its present 
meaning are anger and sexual love. Of the two the latter 
seems as always to be showing its greater strength and en- 
durance over all rivals and is gaining complete possession. By 
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the end of another century the word will probably be lying in 

the gutter with lust. 

The adjectives wanton, lewd, vulgar, and suggestive have gone 

the same down-hill road. Wanton and lewd were first cousins 

in meaning and of poor but respectable origin. Both began by 

meaning "ignorant." Wanton is etymologically the exact 

Anglo-Saxon equivalent of the Latin uneducated. From its 

primary meaning of "untrained" developed rapidly the idea of 

"sportive, irresponsible," then "wild, unrestrained," and finally 

"licentious, unchaste." Its lighter meaning of "gay, sportive, 

is to be found, for example, in Chaucer's description of his 

merry Friar: — 

" Somewhat he lipsed for his wantownesse 
To make his Englissh swete upon his tonge." 

Lewd likewise meant "lay, as opposed to clerical, ignorant, un- 
learned." The author of the thirteenth century prose Life of 
Saint Juliana explains in the introduction that he has turned 
the Life into English for the sake of "lewd men who cannot 
understand the Latin tongue." Lewd and learned were often 
used in Middle English as a full phrase for "all the people." 
In his English Proclamation of 1258 Henry III sends greetings 
"to all his faithful, learned and lewd, in Huntingdonshire." The 
later development of both wanton and lewd would seem to 
indicate that there is small bliss in ignorance. Whether or not, 
however, an argument for compulsory education could be based 
on their history, both words are certainly in disgrace now. 

Vulgar and suggestive are tarred with the same stick. Vulgar 
began by meaning "characteristic of the common people, com- 
mon." The extension of meaning to "low, base, coarse," was 
inevitable and rapid. Instances of arrested development show- 
ing the better side of the word occur in the phrases vulgar ton- 
gue, vulgar fractions, and Vulgar Errors, the title of one of Sir 
Thomas Browne's lesser known works. Suggestive is not so 
badly off-color as any of the five words first mentioned, but its 
foothold on the slope of respectability is fast growing precarious. 
It is really needed as a weaker synonym of inspiring, and of 
course means, or ought to mean, "mentally stimulating." It is, 
however, specializing in the wrong direction and is on the point 
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of becoming a polite epithet for the type of stories associated 
with the names of Boccaccio, Sterne, and de Maupassant. 

The remaining words in this group, libertine, wench, hussy, and 
paramour, require only brief mention. They are all in bad odor 
and for the same reason. None of them was markedly compli- 
mentary even in the beginning, and their fall was not unnatural. 
Paramour was once much the noblest of the four. It was ori- 
ginally the old French adverbial phrase par atnour, and signified 
"in the way of love, devotedly, longingly." For example, in 
Chaucer's Knight's Tale, Arcite says to Palamon concerning 
Emily, "For par amour I loved her first ere thou." And in 
speaking of the charms of Sir Thopas, his burlesque hero, Chau- 
cer says, — 

" Full many a maiden, bright in bower, 

They mourn for him paramour, 

When they had better be asleep." 

Later, paramour lost its adverbial force, became a noun and fell 
from grace. 

With this group we may end our survey of down-hill words. 
In looking back over the family history of all five groups we 
might conclude that man is but a shiftless, suspicious, un- 
scrupulous, and licentious creature after all, and that his iniquity 
is heavily visited upon language. The evidence is misleading. 
Nor is this down-hill tendency of words due to the natural wear 
and tear of time. It is true that all machinery either wears out 
or rusts out, and it would be strange if human speech, which of 
all machines invented by man is the most powerful, the most 
complex, and the most delicate, did not also become somewhat 
worn and rusted with age. Although both these causes may 
have contributed, the chief reason why words degenerate is 
strangely enough nothing else than man's instinct of politeness 
in speech. This is a paradox, but it is true. It is euphemism, 
the pleasant saying of unpleasant things, which is responsible 
after all. No one likes to be disagreeable if he can help it, and 
when people have to speak of offensive or embarrassing subjects, 
they are at pains to find mild, delicate, and indirect terms. 
Everybody had rather be called plain than ugly, or fast than 
dissipated, or strong-willed than obstinate, or thrifty than stingy. 
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It is both politer and safer to say that a man is exceedingly 
economical in the use of truth than to give him the lie direct. 
Delicacy merging into prudery has made it the approved thing to 
say "retire" rather than "go to bed," and to speak not of "legs" 
but of "limbs." And when it comes to the question of our 
pet failings and vices, we are all like Shakespeare's rogue Pistol 
who would have none of the crude word steal: "'Convey,' the 
wise call it," he expostulated to the blunt-spoken Nym, " 'Steal !' 
foh ! a fico for the phrase !" 

Now let a word be employed as a euphemism often enough 
and it ceases to be euphemistic. The harsher meaning creeps 
in and displaces the original softened meaning. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of sly and artful. The first few times an un- 
scrupulous schemer was called sly or artful, his dishonesty 
seemed palliated, even applauded, by the complimentary term. 
It is safe to say, however, that people who had dealings with 
him soon learned that to speak of him as sly rather than as dis- 
honest was a distinction without a difference. It never takes 
long to detect a wolf in sheep's clothing, for his teeth by any 
other name remain as sharp and bite as successfully. 

Working thus between the extremes of politeness and delicacy 
on the one hand, and flattery, hypocrisy, and prudery on the 
other, euphemism lays hold of word after word and in the end 
degrades it. Its influence upon our vocabulary has been subtle 
and far-reaching, and will continue so as long as English is a 
living tongue. Happily our language is sturdy and vigorous 
enough and our race young and virile enough to repair all such 
inroads upon our stock of words. Our language is safe as long 
as our race is sound, for words cannot go down hill if men remain 
on the heights. 

Reed Smith. 
University of South Carolina. 



